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munication of information, in the making of historical records, in work, 
war, love, and magic. Especially full and careful is the discussion of the 
function of sexual selection in the development of art. Everywhere the dis- 
tinction is carefully drawn between the pure art impulse, as Professor Hirn 
conceives it, and all other cooperating factors. He has certainly demon- 
strated that the desire to communicate emotion is fundamental in the psy- 
chology of art. Whether it is the sole element in the art impulse, or 
whether the desire to commend oneself by producing what is sensuously 
beautiful may not be coordinate with it, is largely a question of definition. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

The Child : A Study in the Evolution of Man. By Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. — pp. 
xii, 498. 

Professor Chamberlain's work is, as the sub-title indicates, not a record 
of child study as such, but a treatise on the development of the child in its 
phylogenetic significance. The heading of one of the chapters, "The 
Child as Revealer of the Past" is applicable in a sense to all of them ; 
throughout, the comparision is constantly drawn between the child and 
primitive man. The author's aim has been to collect statements and 
theories from a wide range of authorities and to present them mostly in the 
form of direct quotations. This method guards, he thinks, against the pos- 
sibility of his misinterpreting the views of others ; but it is a question 
whether he has not carried it to such excess as to give the contents of the 
book a somewhat undigested and bewildering look. Nevertheless, the 
book is a compendium of much information that would otherwise be 
widely scattered. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Robert Mayers Auffassung des Causalprincips und Bcgriinditng des Princips 
von der Erhaltung der Energie. Von J. W. A. Hickson. Halle, 1900. 
—pp. 48. 

This is a doctor's thesis presented to the University of Halle. In it the 
author shows, as Riehl has already done in his Philosophischer Kriticismus 
and in a recent article published in the Sigwart Festschrift, that Mayer 
arrived at the principle of the conservation energy by deducing it logically 
from the proposition : "A quantity, which arises from nothing, cannot be 
annihilated ' ' ; that is, from nothing nothing comes, and nothing goes into 
nothing. Hence every change must have its cause, and the effect must 
be equal to the cause. If the effect were, quantitatively considered, 
greater than the cause, something would arise out of nothing. It follows 
from this that the cause itself passes over entirely into the effect. Mayer 
also developed a satisfactory notion of force or energy. Force is some- 
thing expended in the production of motion, it is mechanical work, a 
body's capacity for work. Forces are causes of changes. There is in 
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truth only one single force, for the different forces are transformed into 
each other. Whatever the different natural forces may be in themselves, the 
effects in which they express themselves are measurable mechanical ac- 
tions. The notion of a force inhering in the things is a chimera. When 
we speak of the transformation of energy we use a figurative expression of 
a fact ; it means a constant numerical relation, nothing else. The question 
concerning the essence of force is futile. 

The author also points out that the principle cannot really be proved 
otherwise than Mayer proved it. We cannot prove it from the mechanical 
conception of nature, nor can we prove the latter from the former. Nor 
can we prove it by experiments. As for the law of causality itself, it is a 
necessary presupposition of scientific experience ; it is not a law of nature, 
but a postulate and rule of natural research. The necessity of the causal 
principle and the interpretation of the causal notion are ultimately depend- 
ent on the principle of the quantitative immutability of nature. 

The reason, in my opinion, why Mayer gets so much out of his funda- 
mental principles is because he puts so much into them. His conception 
of causality contains more than we usually understand by that notion. 
Dr. Hickson sees no objection to this, but regards it as not only allowable, 
but necessary to examine and correct the notions that are handed down to 
us. That is all very true, but the question arises, Is Mayer's conception 
of causality really the correct one ? 

Frank Thi lly. 

University of Missouri. 
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